“TI would not enter on my list ot triends, 
‘Though graced with polished manners and fine 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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OVERLOADING HORSE CARs. 

We republish below from the * Philadelphia 
Press,” a portion of their report, with editorial 
comment, (see page 36,) of a recent trial of the 
driver and conductor of one of the Union Horse 
Railway Cars. 

We devote a large amount of space to this, that 
the public and the Horse Railroad Companies can 
See the ground of prosecution and defence, and the 
Tesult in our sister city :— 


OVERCROWDING CARs. 

Court of Querler Sesaions—Judge Peirce —James 
Lewis and John Slavin were charged with cruelty 
f animals, one being the conductor and the other 
the driver of a car on the Union Passenger Railway. 
The parties were indicted at the instance of the 
Bociety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and Gustave Remak, Esq., prosecuted the case as 
Solicitor for the socicty. 

James Kilpatrick, agent of the Society, testiiied 
that in consequence of repeated complaints made 
© the society of the excessive crowding of the 
Union Railway cars, he was instructed to look out 
for a strong casc, so that it might be brought to the 
Attention of the courts. Accordingly, on the 6th 
Of last month, he, in company with Albert Williams, 
Walked out the line of the road, and, after noticing 
Several heavily-ladened cars, but drawn by good 
sock, at Twelfth and Spring Garden streets, about 


four o'clock in the afternoon, saw car No. 2 literally 
packed with persons, and drawn by only two horses, 
one of which was jogging along with drooping 
head and generally exhausted appearance. He got 
on the platform, squeezed into the car, and counted 
upon it over sixty grown persons, and some six or 
seven children. At Sixteenth street begins quite a 
hill, the rise of which to Seventeenth is nine feet. 
and here he and several passengers got out and 
aided in pushing up the grade. At Twenty-Third 
and Brown streets is another hill. whieh continues 
to the depot in Brown street. The car was quite 
full until it reached the depot, and here the weak 
horses before mentioned, when unhitched, seemed 
to have lost all energy. and had actually to be 
pushed into the stables by one of the company’s 
employees. On the way it was remarked to the con- 
ductor that he had a heavy load, and he replied that 
there were about forty passengers. 

Upon cross-examination the witness said he heard 
that at Twenty-Third street another horse was at- 
tached to the car, making three for drawing it up 
the hill, but he did not sce it; and also that he did 
not know anything of the average drawing capacity 
of a horse upon cobble-stones. 

Albert Williams contirmed Kilpatrick’s testimony. 

Mr. Kilpatrick now desired to say that he had 
been agent of the society for two years, and re- 
ceived a salary; he had never received any reward 
or part of a fine from any one. 

The Commonwealth closed. 

Counsel for the accused opened the case saying 
it must not be forgotten that the charge was laid 
as being with a malicious and cruelintent. In 1564 
this company was incorporated to carry passengers 


-at their discretion, and at their discretion alone. 


The municipality had never attempted to regulate 
their franchise in this particular, and this company 
had never felt authorized to prevent persons from 
getting on the cars. It was admitted by Mr. Kil- 
patrick that a horse could pull a ton easily on cob- 
ble-stones, and if this was so, two tons could be 
hauled onatrack. Take the oflicial grade of Spring 
Garden street, and it will be found that the actual 
average grade was but one foot in a hundred fect. 
One hundred pounds weight would be a fair average 
to passengers hauled in cars. In this case the jury 
must find that there was malicious, wanton, and 
cruel treatment of animals, and not an error of 
judgment. 

William Leaf, Superintendent of Union Passen- 
eer Railroad Company, testified that he knew the 
horses attached to the car spoken of: the mare was 
2 low-headed animal, always travelling with her 
head down; in cold weather the horses made three 
trips, but in warm weather they are changed every 
trip; on the following day I went to see the horses 


used on this trip, and remarked there was more 
prejudice than judgment in bringing this suit; they 
worked well the next day; I have had experience 
with horses for thirty or forty years, and with 
onmibuses; I have no hesitation in saying that I 
would safely haul three times as much in a car as 
in an omnibus; there are five hundred and forty 
horses connected with the Union road; from 
seventy-five to one hundred of them stand idle all 
day; we run seven to eight hours to a car; five to 
six hours is a day’s work to a horse, but on running 
time it is four horses or two round trips, and then 
they are changed; there are seats for 24 passengers, 
and 18 or 20 can stand up; I have put more than 
that on a car when Mr. Waln, president of this 
society, was an officer of the Sixth-street road; if a 
horse falls away or shows a disposition not to do 
its work, itis stood by and recruited; watering- 
places are all along the line, where the horses’ 
mouths are washed and they are watered; in a time 
of heat I have known horses to give out with ten 
passengers in a car; these horses have been run- 
ning on the road two years. 

Cross-examined.—Can’t tell how many horses 
were lost in 1868; may have lost 15 or 20; lose them 
in winter as well as insummer: have lost some this 
summer by heat. 

Mr. Scuder testified that he was stable-boss of 
the company; the horses referred to were an un- 
usually good pulling team; a third horse pulls up 
the grade referred to; have hauled twenty-five or 
thirty passengers in an omnibus, and three times 
that many in a car witn less strain to the horses. 

Ii. H. Dunlap testified that the horses were good 
ones, and the mare was down-headed; at Twenty- 
Third and Spring Garden Streets a third horse is 
put to the car; a car is controlled by the brake in 
going down hill, and the brake of this car was good. 

Cross-examined.—I suppose the trip to the Navy 
Yard is nine or ten miles; there are more than ten 
watering-places on the route. 

Dr. Bergh, veterinary surgeon, testified to being 
«a member of the Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Animals, and to visiting the stables of the Union 
Passenger Railway Company from once to twice a 
day; he thought a horse that could pull a ton on 
wheels over cobble-stones could pull three tons on 
a railway track; on a moderate grade the additional 
weight to a car in motion would be about two hun- 
dred pounds in six thousand pounds. Witness had 
never made gravitation a study. 

Mr. McIntyre testified to having pushed a loaded 
car over a track. 

Mr. Petty testified that he had frequently pushed 
2 loaded car over a trench in the street. 

Cross-examined.—I never pulled a car up a grade 
9 feet in a square and 60 passengers in 9 car, 
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Mr. Remak, in summing up the case, frankly ad- 
mitted that this road. was, as a general hime. well 
conducted, and had an intelligent president. No 
law seems to have heretofore governed the railway 
companies as to the number of passengers they 
could carry. The consequence has been that a boy 
was pushed off a car in Girard Avenue, by its being 
overloaded, and killed. A conductor of this same 
company was killed by reason of his car being over- 
crowded, and his being unable to go through and 
collect the fare, but ran to get on the front platform. 
In New York, before Recorder Hackett, a driver and 
conductor had been convicted for carrying 32 pas- 
sengers. It was a bad policy to overcrowd cars, as 
it injured horses as well as destroyed life. The 
verdict of this jury might save the unpleasantness 
of crowded cars, the cruelty to animals, and the 
loss of human life. 

Mr. Sellers, for the accused, argued that this suit 
was instituted for the purpose of making money 
to benefit paid informers. He undertook to say 
that the society was not organized for the purpose 
of putting drivers and conductors in prison with- 
out having made any complaint to the officers of 
the railroad company. It was not an offence to 
overload cars, the only offence being in overloading 
a horse as to its drawing capacity. The railroad 
companies are bound to take orderly persons, and 


if a colored man was refused entrance to a car, it 
was a penalty of five hundred dollars. Admitting 


there were sixty persons in this car, weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds each, and this was the 
maximum, these horses were not overloaded. In 
case of a shower or parades it was possible for 
car to be overcrowded for a square or two, and the 
horses for that distance would have to pull as 
much as they could. This could not be helped. or 
rather an American Legislature had not provided 
any law to prevent it. If the French system, of a 
seat for every passenger, was enacted by the Legis- 
lature, then this company would abide by the law. 
The railroad companies have concluded that they 
could get along on ordinary grades the same as 
other people, and when they came to a heavy grade 
they put on a third horse. What right has any one 
to suppose that this railroad company does not 
think as much of their horses, for which they have 
expended large sums of money, as the paid agent 
of this society? Not asingle person who rode in 
that street-car from the Navy Yard to Fairmount 
ark, comes here to sustain this agent of the so- 
ciety. If this driver had kicked or mortally struck 
one of the horses he could have been indicted, but 
in this case the railway company were the proper 
parties to have been indicted. 

Mr. Remak, in closing, read the names of the 
gentlemen attached to the society,and thought Mr. 
Sellers would hardly call them’ paid informers had 
he not been in a passion. He had heard of the 
great power of this Union Passenger Railroad Com- 
pany; that they could control elective officers of 
any kind, and were going to have the law relative 
to cruelty to animals repealed at the next session 
of the Legislature. He thought, however, that they 
did not control the jury, who would rather be gov- 
erned by God and their country. The counsel for- 
got, in his estimate, the weight of the car, which, 
together with that of the passengers, would made 
at “least 12,000 pounds for two horses to draw. It 
might be a subject of regret that the best line in 
the city had been the first arrested. Personally, he 
would rather appear against some other line than 
that managed by his friend, Mr. McGrath, whom he 
knew to be a kind-hearted, charitable gentleman. 
The society of which he was counsel, had notified 
him however, of the case, and he proceeded to dis- 
charge his duties. 

Judge Peirce, in charging the jury, referred to 
the law relative to cruelty to animals, and said the 
passenger cars were a very great convenience, and 
had become necessary by the extended size of the 
city. The streets had been given to them ina very 
liberal manner, with a view to the accommodation 
afforded. Persons connected with these companies 
were, however, amenable to the laws, as all were. 
While the companies have certain privileges and 
rights, there are certain obligations imposed by 
statute and common law that must not be over- 
looked. They must so conduct their business as 
not to interfere with the rights of others, nor vio- 
late the laws of the Commonwealth. This was 
not a proceeding against the company, but against 
two persons in their employ, who cannot justify an 


wiewha act by saying they were denied to do so 


by the company. ‘The question is, did they violate 
the law? If this company commanded them to act 
in an unlawful manner, the act would not be justi- 
fied, for no body of men can_require another body 
of men to do an unlawful act. If these men per- 
mitted persons to get on the cars to the number to 
be burdensome and cruel to the animals, the law 
would be violated. It is said the driver was not 
responsible, but the conductor alone was, ‘The 
driver, having the management of the horses, was 
supposed to know what load they would draw, and 
it was his duty, if he thought the car was over- 
loaded, to say so to the conductor, and request him 
not to place any more persons in the car. 

In the absence of any such application, it could 
be inferred that the people were placed on the car 
with his consent, and if so he was justly liable with 
the conductor. The conductor has the right to 
decline to stop for a passenger, and refuse to carry 
others, if his car is full, and the condition such as 
to burden the poor beasts. If he does not do so, 
he is responsible, no matter what orders he has 
received from the president. Persons who pay for 
a seat in cars have the right not to be incommoded 
by being jammed or pushed against, or generally 
inconvenienced. It would be much better if the 
railway companies would endeavor to furnish ac- 
commodations to enable every one to ride with 
comfort. On the arrival of steam cars, or at times 
when there is a great transit at certain points, it 
would be far better if additional cars were in 
readiness. 

It was for the jury to be satisfied whether there 
was in this case an overloading to the extent of 
being cruel to the animals drawing the car. If so, 
the offence was made out. If, in the opinion of the 
jury, there was no cruelty to the animals, that they 
were not cruelly burdened, then they should render 
a verdict of “not guilty.” These railroad com- 
panies could scarcely justify themselves by the 
inconvenience they put the public to by the manner 
in which they crowd the cars. 

The jury retired, and after a. short absence re- 
turned with a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

Judge Peirce, in passing sentence, said the defend- 
ants had been convicted of cruelty to animals in 
overloading cars. It was the first case that had 
been before the court, and the sentence would not 
be burdensome, but enough to put them and all 
others on guard, so as not to overload cars. The 
sentence of the court was that each of the parties 
pay a fine of $25 and costs; and he desired to say 
that if any future conviction should arise, the fine 
now imposed would be no guide for any future ac- 
tion of the court. 

The conductor now said he had been a conductor 
for three years, and would like to be instructed as 
to how many passengers he could carry. 

Judge Peirce. You must consult the company 
as to that, and take care not to overload your 
horses. 

The ¢ 
off ? 

Judge Peirce. You have the right to keep them 
off. If you have as many passengers as you can 
accommodate, you can keep any man off. 

The defendants were allowed until Saturday to 
comply with the sentence. 


Conductor. How am I to keep the people 


Sagacity and Sympathy of a Horse. 

Yesterday morning a blind horse wandered into 
the river near the National Road Bridge, and get- 
ting beyond his depth, swam around in a circle in 1 his 
efforts to find his way out. His distress attracted 
the attention of another horse near by on the bank, 
who instantly went to his assistance. Le first went 
to the water’s edge and attempted to direct the blind 
horse by neighing, but finding this proceeding inef- 
fectual, he boldly took to the water and swam out to 
his relief. After swimming around him for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, he finally got the blind horse to 
understand his good intentions, and in what direc- 
tion the land lay, and the two horses came to shore 
side by side amid the cheers of upward of one hun- 
dred persons, who were interested spectators of the 
scene.—I/ndianapolis Journal. 

Let us learn and teach our children to treat the 
animals, given us for our service by our Maker, ina 
manner worthy of human beings. 


Canadian Society of Montreal. 

This society have entered actively into work, and 
have issued a special number of the Canadian Mes- 
senger, an agricultural paper, covering various ex- 
tracts and original articles on the subject of the 
treatment of animals. 

We publish below a number of clippings from their 
editorials and selections :— 


Loox tro your Horse Cotitars.—The collar is 
too often quite unfit for the horse. It should not be 
too big or too small, and should be well padded and 
have a smooth plain surface. Very many horses are 
now drawing heavy loads, who have bleeding and 
running sores under their ¢ collars and saddles. 


GREASE youR WHEELS.—* Some persons may 
not be aware,” says Hieover in his work, Bipeds and 
Quadrupeds, “that the trifling neglect of a pair of 
wheels being comparatively dry or well greased will 
cause twenty miles to take far more work out of a 
horse than forty would in the latter case; yet wheels 
absolutely screaming from dryness are often seen and 
heard attached to carts and wagons; and thus would 
the brute in human form let them scream till he had 
finished his journey’s end or his day’s work, though 
his horses were drawing, from such cause, at least 
one ton in four of resistance more than they would if 
the defect were attended to.” 


Prop your Suarrs.—* Think what 
a relief it would be if, while you are awaiting a job, 
a support were put under the shafts to take the 
weight off your horse’s back. Perhaps your reply to 
this suggestion is that the cart is so balanced as to 
leave only a pound weight on the horse’s back. Even 
supposing this to be the case, think a moment how 
heavy a single pound becomes to him that bears it 
from early morning until late at night! In the name 
of merey provide your carts with a permanent prop 
attached to the shafts,—the cost of which would not 
perhaps exceed 50 cents. ‘Think of it; cartmen! for 
how small an outlay what relief you can afford your 
patient, hard-working, dumb friends!” 


CrveL present the slaughter 
of animals for the markets is often, owing to the eru- 
elty or awkwardness of persons engaged in it, at- 
tended with great and protracted pain to the poor 
creatures. “Mr. Bergh reports a master butcher in 
N. Y. who deliberately chopped off the two hind legs 
of a pair of steers in his back yard, and there let 
them lie in the scorching sun for hours, before they 
were finally slaughtered.” And w herefore, you may 
natugally inquire, was this infernal deed performed ? 
Why, to use the language of the wretch himself, 
“because they were unruly, we always do it.” A 
butcher in Montreal informed us that a boy in his 
employ, stabbed an ox in the eye. Fortunately he 
saw him, but he said that much cruelty was inflicted 
upon animals in butchers’ yards. 


Tying Canves.—We saw some calves lately 
brought to a slaughter-house. When the string 
which tied their legs was taken off, they could not 
stand upright. Sometimes animals are tied in this 
way, hours before the owner leaves home, and they 
are left in the same condition for many hours after 
reaching market, if they are not sold. 


Overworktbd Horses.—'The number of horses 
overworked every day in this city is almost inered- 
ible. The loads may be of stone, “wood, coal, barrels 
of’ flour, &e., but, in very many cases, the horse al- 
most staggers under the weight which he has to draw. 
You will see a small and weak horse drawing the 
same load as a stronger one. It’s a terrible over- 
load for the first. Now, especially as the warm sea- 
son is coming on, we beseech drivers to put lighter 
loads on their trucks and carts. 

If they will do so, they will find that in this, as in 
all eases, humanity or kindness to animals pays best. 
Overwork brings on many disorders and wears out 
horses sooner than fair loads would. 


| Our Dumb Animals. 
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{For Our Dumb Animals. | 
Horses’ Feet and City Pavements. 

An illustration of the suffering and injury caused 
to horses, by being driven upon our stone pavements, 
has just come under my observation. A horse, ap- 
parently a very valuable one, driven in a city market 
wagon, was stopped before the window at which I 
was sitting. Noticing his uneasiness, I watched him 
for some minutes, and during the whole time he ap- 

ared to be suffering intensely in both his fore feet. 
He could not stand still. He would change from one 
foot to the other, seeking relief, but finding none. It 
was painful to look at an animal in such distress. 
Unless taken off the pavements, he will doubtless 
soon be ruined. But if taken into the country, and 
kept in a wet pasture, or in a stable on a soft, wet 
floor of earth, he would likely be saved to the owner, 
and be saved also from further suffering. And there 
are probably thousands of other horses in the city 
that are being ruined in their feet and knees, from 
the same cause, long before their general constitutions 
are destroyed. This seems to be not merely cruelty, 
but bad economy on the part of the owners. When 
the feet or legs of a horse begin to fail in the city, 
why should he not be sold or exchanged, and sent 
into the country, and have a chance to recover, and 
at least be saved from growing worse? It would 
seem as if farmers, who come into the city, could do 
a good thing for their pockets, as well as for their 


-hearts, by buying these horses at the low prices at 


which the owners could afford to sell them, taking 
them into the country, and restoring them. Will not 
some of our farmers make the experiment, and re- 
port the result ? 

Let me suggest another remedy, to wit: Let the 
floors of stables be so arranged that water can be let 
into them, and drawn off at pleasure. Then let the 
horse stand in two or three inches of water for an 
hour or two each night while eating his supper. This 
would relievé the inflammation caused by the day’s 
labor. The water could then be drawn off, and he 
could lie down for the night. Is not such an exper- 
iment worth trying? If not, let some one tell us 
what should be done, for certainly something ought 
to be done to save both the suffering and the loss of 
property. 

The evil is an enormous one. It is probable that 
all the other cruelties put together, such as beating, 
overloading, insufficient food and water, do not cause 
so great an aggregate of suffering and injury to our 
city horses as the single one of driving them over 
stone pavements. s. 


My Cat and Bell-Rope. 

I have a white (nearly true bred) Angora cat, 
about four or five years old, which, being a great pet, 
is in the habit of sleeping in my bedroom, and is let 
out every morning as soon as the servants are up, 
about seven o’clock. One morning, some three weeks 
ago, having been at a ball the night before, I was 
sleepy, and did not hear the servants, or the cat 
seratch, as he usually did, at the door. There is a 
bell-rope at the bed head, near the door. The cat, 
finding his scratching of no use, must have stood 
upon his hind legs (for the rope is some distance 
from the floor) and caught at this. At all events, he 
pulled the bell with such a clasl that I heard it; the 
maid of course came, and the cat was let out. This 
was probably accidental, but the curious thing is, he 
has rung the bell every morning since, and on more 
than one occasion twice when the first pull has failed. 
It is a considerable effort for him to.do so, as he has 
to stretch up at full length, (I watched him without 
his being aware of it;) he then gets the tassel 
between his paws and lets himself down with all his 
weight, and generally clashes the bell so that it is 
heard all over the house.—Corr. “ Land and Water.” 


Car anv Doc.—The following “ marriage ” notice 
appears in a Durham (England) paper, apparently 
without exciting suspicion of a joke: “ At Purton, 
Ist instant, the Count de la Terriere, of Howlton 
Hall, near Barking, to Tabitha Felicia, youngest 


daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas Pussy Catt, formerly of 


Catterick Bridge, Yorkshire — Transcript. 


Our Dumb Anima 


THE LADY’S HAT; 
OR, THE SHIP AND THE SEAGULL. 

[The following lines were suggested by the sight 
of a hat worn by a young lady. It was almost com- 
posed of the skin-dressed body of a seagull. 

“Do you know what you are wearing ?” inquired 
a gentleman of his little friend. “That poor bird, 
had it been allowed to live, would perhaps have saved 
a ship from being wrecked. In the dark, stormy 
nights, and during thick fogs, the scream of the sea- 
fowl has warned many a captain of the dangerous 
rocks.” 


The brave old skipper walked the deck, 
Ilis daughter by his side, 

As ‘hight came down with gloomy frown 
Upon the waters wide. 


And merrily the ship went on 
Before the wind so free, 

But the skipper knew that a storm was nigh 
By the wash of the surging sea. 


And the storm came out with a shriek and shout, 
And the billows hissed and boiled, 

As along their black and their ridgy back 
The good ship strained and toiled. 


“ Oh, father dear,” she cried, and clasped 
‘The skipper’s horny hand, 

“T wish that we saw the lights on shore, 
I wish we were near the land.” 


* Nay, nay, my child; when the storm is wild 
It is better far to be 

Long leagues away from the shallow sands— 
Away from the rocky lee.” 


There was no star in all the sky 
To guide the lonely bark, 

As on she drove before the storm, 
So dreadful and so dark. 


“Oh, is it a fancy, my father dear— 
Do I wake or do I dream— 

For in the lulling of the storm 
I heard a strange, wild scream!” 


The skipper grasped his daughter's arm, 
And leaned with list’ning ear— 
Upon the blast again swept past 
The scream, so strange and clear. 


“ Down with the helm!” he shouted loud ; 
“ Down, or we drive on shore! 

For I hear the screaming of the gull 
Above the tempest’s roar.” 


Down went the helm, round went the ship 
With a heavy lurch and strain ; 

And away it sped from the shore so dread 
To the open sea again. 


“ My daughter, let us join to thank 
Our Father dear in heaven, 
Who unto us so many things 
Hath in his mercy given. 


* He sent that bird, whose scream we heard, 
Amid the stormy roar, 

To tell us danger was at hand, 
And warn us from the shore. 


“ My daughter, there are thoughtless men, 
And cruel ones as well, 

Who slay the birds that on the shore 
Of the wild ocean dwell. 


** Ah, let them but remember, child, 
That every bird they slay 

Might, had it lived, have saved some ship, 
In some wild night or day. 


“ So let us thank our God, who sent 
These wild sea-birds to be 
The friends of every one who sails 
The wide and trackless sea.” R. P. S. 


(From British Workman.) 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
Omnibus Horses. 

Mr. Epitor:—Perhaps there is not much choice 
amongst the various positions of the laboring horses, 
but if I were a horse, and might have what choice 
there might be, I would, at least, avoid the lot of the 
omnibus horse. 

The wear and tear made upon this unfortunate 
class of equine sufferers, in a very short period of 
service, is only too evident to any who will take the 
pains to observe. Long routes, heavily laden ve- 
hicles—cumbrous in themselves, even the smaller 
size now mostly in use—and, too often, unreasonable 
and unreasoning drivers, make the lives of the poor 
creatures an almost unbroken torture, from beginning 
toend. We say almost unbroken, for only the brief 
intervals allowed for feeding and rest, break the 
monotony of the wearying toil. 

It will be said, we must have omnibuses, and sim- 
ilar carriages, and horses to draw them. Very true— 
we only wish to put in a strong plea for generous 
usage and kind care for them, both in the stable and 
on the daily route. Let proprietors of omnibus and 
car lines take the pains, personally, to secure com- ° 
petent and merciful drivers and others for their 
draught animals, and to look after them, too. When 
a supervision of this sort is recognized by the em- 
ployés, the benefits thereof will soon be evident, and 
also the fact that they accrue to all concerned. 

It arouses a righteous indignation—which may 
sometimes become slightly unrighteous—to see a horse 
beaten because he slips, or falls upon a greasy or icy 
pavement, or trips on the rail of a street railway, or 
over a loose, rolling stone, on the highway. It is almost 
the unfailing practice of drivers—and not only of those 
in charge of omnibuses and cars, but of wagoners, 
and of more courtly charioteers also, to pull viciously 
and angrily upon the bit—not to support and help 
up the horse, who has made a slip or misstep, but 
after he has recovered himself—and then to lay on 
the lash—or worse, the butt of the whip-stock, and 
even kick him most unmercifully, accompanying the 
cruel acts with a volley of strong English, all of which 
they seem to expect the unoffending animal to under- 
stand! The horse ought to be encouraged by a kind 
tone and a helping hand, not punished, as if in fault. 

One other point applicable to any and all horses. 
Not many days since, I noticed a crowd upon one of 
our chief thoroughfares, gathered around an omnibus 
horse just fallen in his tracks. There was no evi- 
dence of hard usage, although the weather was warm, 
but it was early in the day, and‘it could not be shown 
that the animal had been over-driven. What was it, 
then, which had caused him to drop at once “as dead 
as Chelsea”—as one of the bystanders remarked ? 
Without specifying this as one of the instances, I have 
no doubt that many horses, really ill, are taken from 
their stables and worked every day, when they should 
be cared for and properly treated for their ailments. 
Sometimes sick horses survive this inhuman usage, 
and sometimes they drop dead under it. ‘True, there 
are cases in which the event is not, and could not be 
foreseen. Horses must die sometimes, and as men 
do now and then, very suddenly. What we ask is, 
that humane owners shall forbid a horse to be har- 
nessed and worked, when he is known to be ill, and 
also that animals should be observed sufliciently to 
ascertain whether they are well or not. If a horse, 
or other draught animal, shows signs of illness, it is 
unpardonable barbarity to put the creature to his 
daily task. 

If kindness of heart, and even the lower motive of 
self-interest will not avail to prevent the abuse re- 
ferred to, then it will be well that the recent Act of 
our Legislature should become practically familiar to 
all offenders, especially Sect. 2, which provides for 
this class of cases : 

“Every owner, possesser, or person having the 
charge or custody of any animal, who cruelly drives 
or works the same when unfit for labor, * * * 
or permits the same to be subjected to unnecessary 
torture, suffering or cruelty of any kind, shall be 
punished,” &c. 

The “ punishment” is imprisonment in jail, not ex- 
ceeding one year, or a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, or both. W. We M. 
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Ss. 


Boston, August 3, 1860. 


HORSE CARS. 


WHAT WE ARE ASKED TO DO. 

To no subject is our attention more frequently 
called than to overloaded horse cars, and no remark 
more frequently made than “ Why don’t you prose- 
eute the horse railroad companies?” And again, 
“Why do you arrest a poor man who is striving to 
get a living with his team, and allow these rich cor- 
porations, ‘right before your face and eyes,’ to con- 
stantly break the law?” These questions are per- 
tinent, and how shall we answer ” 

Ist. We have realized that horse cars are a great 
public convenience, and that “everybody” rides in 
them. We have believed that some of the very men 
and women who complain will get upon a car that 
already has forty passengers, and would be sur- 
prised, perhaps offended, if the conductor should 
ask them to wait for the next car. 
now of the present state of public feeling. It will 
not be so when a better public sentiment demands 
more cars and better accommodations. Then a con- 
ductor will be commended who says, “ No, madam, 
my car is already full. 
overload my horses.” 

2d. We have thought if we prosecuted the horse 
ear companies, and compelled them to reduce the 
number of passengers, and they reply, “ Very well, 
if we take fewer passengers we must raise our fare,” 
and if thereupon the fare was raised, whether the 
public would not rebel, and charge us with causing 
the payment of the one or two cents extra fare each 
trip. For, while many would willingly pay a larger 
price for decent accommodations, some could not 
afford it, and many others—must we say it ?—think 
more of the music of rattling pence in the pocket, 
than of the struggling, panting, suffering animals 
who are dragging the car, and whom they are help- 
ing to overload. 

Now, dear public, we are having a frank talk, as 
you see, and want to state the case just as it is, no 
matter where it hits. 

But some conscientious, hnmane man or woman 
says to us, “ Well, suppose the roads do raise their 
fare, what is that to you? Your society was incor. 
porated to enforce the law as well as to change public 
sentiment. We have given you our money for this 
purpose. You are not to look to questions of in- 
creased fare, that is a matter for men’s pockets. 

Your duty is to protect the animals! Why don’t you 
do it? 

This is sound argument and a strong appeal, so let 
us say— 


If I take more passengers I 


WHAT WE HAVE TRIED TO DO. 


The law of 1868 was defective in many respects 
which we need not now explain. In proposing a 
new law, last winter, we introduced the following 
section, which we believed would protect the ani- 
mals, and, at the same time, make a public demand 
for more cars, because Yankees are unwilling to ride 
slow :— 

“Whenever any horse car is loaded with more 
than twenty passengers for each horse attached, or 


We are speaking , 


Our Dumb Animals. 


when any omnibus, stage-coach, or other vehicle is 
loaded with more than eight passengers for each | 
horse attached, such horses shall not be driven, while 
drawing the same, at a speed faster than a walk, and 
any violation of this section shall be punished, &c., 
&e.” 

It will be noticed that the section provided for 
walking the horses when “ drawing” the car or coach, 
so that on a down grade there was no limit. 

This law was submitted to the legislature in Jan- 
uary. The Judiciary Committee struck out this 
section altogether, and the balance of the law passed 
on the second of June, and went into operation on 
the second of July. 

The new law is a great improvement. upon the old 
one; gives power to arrest without warrant, holds 
corporations responsible for the acts of their agents, 
and in many ways covers the weaknesses of the for- 
mer statute. 

Therefore we can no longer plead “ want of law,” 
and, as we would deal honorably with parties inter- 
ested, we announce in advance— 


| 
j 
| 


WHAT WE MUST DO. 


As we have said, the law authorizes us to arrest 
the driver or conductor of an overloaded car at any 
time, and leave the car in the street, and some have 
advised that course to create public sentiment. But 
we do not believe in this policy. We would con- 
vert if we can, convict if we must. We have given 
a copy of the law to every conductor and driver in 
Boston and vicinity ; we send copies of our paper to 


the superintendent of every road; we devote a large 
space in this number to the report of a case of over- 
loading a horse car recently tried in Philadelphia, 
and also publish several communications from cor- 
respondents on this subject. 

We have waited till the public have become sufli- 
ciently aggravated by the want of accommodation, 
and until their sympathy for the horses has been 
sufficiently aroused, and now we feel that we must 
test the law, and the opinion of a jury, if the pre- 
vailing practice continues. 

We well know it will be no trifling undertaking. 
We well know that we have to deal with rich cor- 
porations. But we shall feel recreant to our duty 
under the new law, and as the agents of humane 
people, if we do not act, unless the evil is remedied 
by the companies themselves. They can easily do it. 


A simple direction to the conductor, ‘take only —— | 


passengers,” and the work is done. We hope it will 


be so done, for we need not say we shall regret to , 


take action in this, as we regret the necessity of 
prosecutions at any time. 
“ strong case.” 


And we must wait for a 
In this the public ean help us—help 
us by avoiding overloaded cars, and help us by bring- 
ing three witnesses to prove an offence 

Thus ends our homily upon the public complaint 
of a public convenience and a prevailing abuse. 


G= See pages 29, 30, 31, 55, 36, for various arti- 


cles on the Horse Car and Omnibus question, to | 
which we devote a large amount of space this month. | 


How often do we sigh for opportunities of doing 
ood, whilst we neglect the openings of Providence 
in little things, which would frequently lead to the 
accomplishment of most important usefulness ! 


Gratifying Announcement. 

Our president, Mr. Angell, has recently made an 
arrangement with T. B. Smithies, Esq., of the 
British Workman office, London, by which we shall 
have liberty to use electrotypes from a number of the 
splendid engravings issued from that office in various 
works, intended to spread the principles of kindness 
to animals. We have previously alluded to these 
works as the best books for children we have ever 
seen, and we are glad to say that an arrangement 
will be made by which they can be obtained in this 
country. We shall hope to announce particulars in 
our September paper. These engravings will add 
much to the attractions of our paper, and the stories 
accompanying will increase the interest. 


The Maustration 

On thirty-fourth page was kindly loaned us by 
Frank Leslie, of New York, at the request of Mr. 
Bergh, and a friend has written a story, founded on 
fact, which accompanies the picture. We trust our 
young friends will enjoy it. 

What is Every Citizen's Duty. 

One of our agents writes as follows: “I think 
every citizen who is cognizant of eruelty to animals 
in any form, should come up manfully and give his 
evidence. It is acrime to witness the beating of a 
dumb animal in consequence of being overloaded, 
and to pass it by without making a reasonable effort 
to punish the offender.” 

Brussels. 

A friend translates the following’ notice of our 
paper in the Bulletin of the Royal Society of Brus- 
sels, April, 1869, pp. 93 and 94. 

BOSTON. 

The monthly journal of the Massachusetts Society 
continues to be of real interest. As we have already 
said, its principal elements of success are low price 
and great variety. This publication is not devoted 
exclusively to articles pleading the cause of animals. 
It contains useful suggestions, moral stories, bio- 
graphical articles, and some scientific studies, pre- 
sented in the most simple form. 


He Begged for Life. 

A friend (E. L.) sends us an account of an inci- 
dent occurring in Philadelphia during the dog mania, 
when the “killers” pursue every unmuzzled dog in 
the streets. A noble Newfoundland dog escaped 
from his captors and fled; but being again pursued, 
and finding that he was about to be overtaken, he 
stopped, turned, sat up, as dogs are taught to do, 
with extended paws, and begged for life. 

Our friend thus tells the story :— 

* There, in the street he sat, his poor heart beating, 

With startled pathos in his eager eyes; 

His strong paws drooping down, all dumb entreating, 

His one last chance he tries. 

But 

The home-taught, pretty trick of mute appealing, 
That oft had won caresses and sweet praise, 

Availed not now.” 


Ile met the fate of all the others, and was soon 
“dead and without a friend!” 


Crowded out of this Number. 

Part 2 of the translation of ‘‘ The Insect and its 
Enemies,” by Prof. Von Tschudi; “ Method of teach- 
ing kindness to Animals,” by a French School- 
master; ‘“ How patience and gentleness made a horse 
docile;” “ Charley’s plea: ” “ Old Crop,” and several 
other original articles. 
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Hr. Anqell’s Letters. 


[No. 5—Continued trom July No.] 
Lonpon, June 7, 1869. 
LiveRPOOL AND WALES TO LoNDON. 

At Liverpool we examined St. George’s Hall, one 
of the finest in England, and the famous Liverpool 
docks. This city, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
have populations of from four to five hundred thou- 
sand, are commercial or manufacturing emporiums, 
but have nothing of special importance, except work- 
shops. We went down the Welsh coast to Anglesea 
’ by steamer, saw the Victoria and Menai bridges, 
connecting Wales with Anglesea, about 1800 feet 
long by 100 to 129 high, visited the next day the 
walled town and old castle of Caernarvon, and re- 


Our D 


turned to Chester, which is within fifteen miles of | 


Liverpool, by rail. Wales is full of mountains, jutting 
down to the shore—Snowdon the highest. Some of 
the finest English watering places are along its coast, 
and some of the finest scenery amongst its mountains. 
Caernarvon Castle is said to be one of the largest in 
Europe. It was built by Edward the First, in 1282, 
at enormous cost, and was some twelve years in 
building, and is a wonderful structure. I found a 
parrot hanging in its gateway, which could talk in 
three languages, and call the various dogs by name. 
At Chester we visited its grand old cathedral, built 
in the year 660—and walked a mile or so on its 
walls, built by the Romans in 61, and rebuilt by a 
daughter of Alfred the Great, in 907. Chester is 
now a thriving town of some 20,000 population. 


MANcHESTER—LEAMINGTON—OXFORD. 

We stopped at Manchester a few hours, and dined 
at Rugby, examined the famous Rugby school, Dr. 
Arnold’s tomb, monument, chair and table, the school 
rooms, commons, &e., and passed on to Leamington 
the same night. Leamington has a population of 
about 25,000, is situated in the very centre of Eng- 
land, (they show you a tree which they claim to be 
the exact centre) It has famous springs, is a place 
of resort and residence in all seasons, and regarded 
as second in beauty to no English town. ‘Taken as 
a whole, it is the finest town in many respects, I ever 
saw. Its public park and gardens are charming. 
Some of its streets remind me of Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, or Fort Street, Detroit. No great work- 
shops or factories, apparently no poor people—the 
resort of invalids and retired gentlemen, and gentle- 
women who wish to live quietly. The country about it 
is tolerably level, with slight elevations, and full of 
beautiful places and rides. We visited in one drive, 
Warwick Castle, about two miles from Leamington, 
and Kenilworth Castle, about five. The former was 
first built before the Norman conquest, is kept in 
excellent repair, contains old armor, paintings and 
works of art enough to require days for critical ex- 
amination, and is the residence of the present Earl 
of Warwick, who, as our driver informed us, enjoys 
very poor health. Kenilworth Castle is a beautiful 
min, much used by picnic parties. We stopped at 
Oxford a night and part of two days, and under the 
leadership of a guide, who kept us on a walk which 
amounted almost to a run, went through nineteen 
colleges, and five halls, which is another name for 
colleges. Of course about the great Bodleian Library 
and other collections of books and arts, one might 
write a volume. Oxford has a population of some 
35,000, and about 2,000 students, who live in their 
respective colleges, which are mostly built in great 
quadrangles, each having its own chapel, chambers, 
recitation rooms, commons, and inclosed lawns, its 
own professors and dean, or president, and all being 
under the government of a vice chancellor and the 

rd of Deans; and the whole of them, like the 
clergy of the established church, rectors, deans, 


bishops, archbishops, holding office directly or indi- | 


rectly by government a »ypointment. The entrances 
to these colleges are like castle entrances, through 
gateways and under arches. Lower outside windows 
ave iron bars, but whether to prevent outsiders get- 
Ung in, or insiders getting out, deponent saith not. 

xpenses at these colleges differ, so do terms of ad- 
Mission, strictness of examinations, &c. Some have 
ahigh reputation for scholarship, some for the wealth_ 
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and nobility of their students. Students refused 
admission to one may apply to another. 


SUNDRIES. 

The people here, both men and women, seem more 
robust than at home. The hotels look more home- 
like, have paintings and engravings in their coffee 
rooms and chambers. In cities and towns, instead 
of a few great hotels, there are many small ones. In 
most of the hotels the clerks are women, and the 
housekeepers show you rooms and arrange prices. 
Much of the mercantile business of England is done 
through agents of city firms, who travel all the time, 
some of them for forty or fifty years. They are called 
commercial travellers, and number some 26,000 in 
Great Britain. They know every town, and the 
merits of every hotel in the kingdom. To accommo- 
date them in every considerable town, are what are 
called commercial hotels, which have two public 
rooms, one called the coffee room, for general 
travellers, and one called the commercial room, for 
commercial’ men. If you are travelling without 
ladies, get into the commercial room if you can—you 
will find better fare, more comfort and information. 
Tron pipes are much used here for water, in preference 
thlead. Many carriages have brakes. Roads in the 
country, and pavements in the cities, are far superior 
to ours. Bath chairs, which are carriages like those 
used with us for children, but made large and strong 
enough for adults, are very common at watering 
places, and places of public resort, and for a small 
sum you can be taken to church, or elsewhere. 

No. 7. 
Lonpoy, June 14, 1869. 

When one sits down to write about a city covering 
some sixty square miles, containing a resident popu- 
lation of about three millions, and a floating popu- 
lation of nobody knows what, full of streets and 
alleys more crooked than those of Boston, with im- 
mense parks, squares, monuments and great public 
buildings, museums, libraries and the accumulated 
treasuries of merchandise, science and art, the ques- 
tion is where to begin and where end. Take, for 
instance, the Crystal Palace, whose main building is 
sixteen hundred feet long by three hundred wide, 
with three great transepts, its arch 168 feet high, 
four galleries, an orchestra which will hold 4,000, 
gardens, fountains and walks covering nearly 200 
acres, filled with statuary, paintings, oriental foliage, 
birds, and everything to delight. Different pro- 
grammes of amusements every day. On the day I 
was there, a piano concert at one, P. M., display of 
fountains at half past two, full opera of Somnambula 
at three, and an organ concert at half past five—one 
might spend a month there; then go to the Kensing- 
ton Museum, covering acres of curiosities, individual 
pictures worth whole collections elsewhere, one might 
spend another month there; then to the Zoological 
gardens, filled with animals of all countries, great 
elephants and camels marching about with loads of 
children; then to Madam ‘Tussaud’s waxworks, 
crowded with the great men and great and beautiful 
women of past ages, in the full dress of their times, 
some moving their heads and apparently breathing, 
and so grouped and natural that you can hardly dis- 
tinguish the living about you from the dead; then 
to the Tower, with its wonderful curiosities, and 
nearly a hundred thousand stand of arms; then to 
the British Museum, the United Service Museum, 
the Soane Museum, the East India Museum, the 
Naval Museum, the National Gallery, the Royal 
Academy of Paintings, and so on through a long 
series, each requiring, for careful examination, days, 
and some of them weeks; then go to the Parliament 
Houses, covering eight acres, with eleven hundred 
rooms, and two miles of corridors, its principal tower 
75 feet square by 346 high; look in at St. Paul’s, 
which was thirty-five years in building, cost .more 
than fifty-two millions of dollars, (and some say 
double that sum,) and whose dome rises to the 
heighth of 375 feet; see the palaces, the Royal Ex- 
change, the Bank of England, the great club-houses 
and government buildings, the magnificent bridges, 


| and last, though not least, England’s great monu- 


ment, Westminster Abbey. These things may be 


seen, but their description would be the work of 


| years; and yet all these are but very little of what 


is to be seen and studied in London. The whole 
system of Church and State, laws, schools, habits of 
thoughts and business, and its social conditions, 
including that of its great pauper population, esti- 
mated at about 300,000. I can only skim the sur- 
face, gather a few shells from the shore, and even in 
doing this am liable to mistake, for I can only write 
as I see, hear and believe. 
Castes 1n Socrety—PARLIAMENT. 

But first, I think there is no one thing more 
wonderful to an American than the manner in 
which society is graded into castes—castes in- 
finitely more numerous than the Hindoo, and 
almost as strict. Thus we find queen, prince, 
duke, marquis, earl, baron, gentleman, professional 
man, merchant, shop-keeper, clerk, and so on, and 
then again these classes subdivided by wheels within 
wheels. In the Church, archbishop, bishop, dean, 
canon, rector, curate; in the Law, barrister, solicitor, 
attorney, and amongst barristers, benchers, queen’s 
counsel, &c., who, in their common dining-hall, sit at 
the highest tables, have the best and pay nothing, 
ordinary barristers who sit at lower tables, fare well 
and pay something, and students who sit at the low- 
est tables, fare the worst and pay the most, and so 
on from the beginning to the end of the alphabet. I 
was invited to dine the other day with a merchant at 
his store, where he told me that he dined about two 
hundred clerks, and slept about eighty. I accepted 
simply to see the two hundred clerks; but when I 
got there, found a small dining-room for the mer- 
chant, another for upper clerks, another for lower, 
and soon. And so it is all through society, nothing 
but grades; and, os a man is born, generally so is he. 
Into this harmonious system, like a comet amongst 
heavenly bodies, comes the American with his blaz- 
ing ideas of equality, and no wonder that brother 
John of the higher classes puts on his eye-glasses and 
scratches his head at the phenomenon. Another 
thing at which an American wonders, is that so 
many fine-looking men are found willing to wear 
these red coats, powdered wigs, short-clothes and 
hatbands, which proclaim to every passer that they 
are simply lackeys. And then again the quiet sub- 
mission of many of the so-called lower classes to the 
upper; the tacit admission of difference in blood 
between lord and vassal, as though all were not 
descended from the same stock. It is surprising how 
strongly rooted these things are in England—not 
with all, perhaps not with the majority even, but 
with many—and what a semblance of power it still 
gives to Church and State. Is it a semblance, or a 
reality? Let us see. There is a great revolution 

oing on in England. Gladstone and Bright are its 
eaders. How do matters stand? The House of 
Lords is composed of over four hundred men. A 
few are there as bishops, a few by election, nearly all 
by birth alone. Some have ability, some fortune, 
some neither. The House of Commons is composed 
of about six hundred and fifty men. They are 
elected by the people, are the representatives of the 
eople, and their leader is usually premier of Eng- 
and, and for the time being, king. Let the House of . 
Lords refuse to pass a measure which the House of 
Commons and the people demand, and the premier 
may require the queen to appoint fifty or five hun- 
dred new peers, who will vote the House of Lords 
out of being; and should the queen refuse, and the 
people insist, then it would be the old story of the 
earthen and iron pots. 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


I am more and more favorably impressed with 
the people here. They are certainly more orderly 
than we are. I have been three weeks in Lon- 
don, visiting its great races, horse-shows, dog- 
shows, riding almost every day through its streets 
and jams of carriages, and I have not to my 
remembrance heard one profane word, or seen one 
unkind act to either animal or man, unless the Derby 
races may be considered unkind, and there I think 
no horse run over a mile and a half, and that over 
smooth turf, carrying light weight. I saw nothing 
but kindness amongst the thousands of drivers going _ 
down and returning. They were feeding their horses 

[Continued on 35th page.] 
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Children’s Department. 
{For Our Dumb Animals. } 


TEEN ¥. 
A STORY. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 
(See illustration.) 
I was walking down street one 
day, with little Effie chatting, 
singing and dancing along by my 
side, when I met a dear friend, 
Miss H.; and as we parted, after | 
a few minutes’ conversation, Effie - 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Aunty, what a | 
lovely lady! When she kissed (2 
me, her breath was sweet as the | 
little bunch of sweet peas and 
mignonette I gathered for you 
this morning. Are not the angels 
almost as pretty as she, Aunty?” | 
I replied, “ Yes, darling, she is 
indeed very sweet and lovely, 
and to many suffering people she 
has truly been an angel of mercy. 
If you will be a good little girl 
all day, when I put you to bed 
to-night I will tell you something 
about Miss H. when she was a 
little girl. 
Effie clapped her hands with 
delight, and said, “A story! A 
story, Aunty! Call it a story, 
that’s a good Aunty.” 
“As you please,” said I. “ Now, 
pussy, look out for your behavior.” 
The caution was necessary, for 
Effie was a mischievous little pet. 
One moment she would be out in 
the barn poking the sitting hen 
off her nest to see if the eggs 
were nearly hatched; the next, 
she would be feeding the pony 
with her father’s expensive seed 
potatoes. Then, off must come 
her doll’s head, that she might 
see whether the body was stuffed 
with sawdust or bran. But she 
had a tender little heart, and 
though she did many mischievous 
deeds, she never did an unkind 
one. But the expected story was 


too rich a treat to be lost sight of, 
and Effie managed to keep out of 
mischief all the rest of the day ; 
so, when bed-time came, she 
claimed her reward. 


THE STORY. 


the name of Teeny. Her father was dead, and she 
lived with her mother in a very small house a few 
miles from here. ‘Teeny had several brothers and 
sisters, but they were all away from home. Some 
were married, and others had gone far away to seek 
their fortunes. It was sometimes very dull for Teeny, 
having no companion but her mother, and she felt so 
lonely that at length her face had a very sad expres- 
sion, which was quite touching to see. Besides this, 
they were poor—so poor that sometimes they could 
scarcely get food enough to eat : and this was another 
reason why Teeny kept by herself, and did not seek asso- 
ciates among the happy little girls who lived near her. 
Her little bed was so arranged that she could lie 
and look at the moon, and this came to be her chief 
comfort. She considered the moon her own exclu- 
sive friend, and poured out to it all her little trials 
and sorrows. 
But there was a little joy in store for Teeny, as we 
shall presently see. She had a very loving heart, 
and although she loved the moon very much, it was 
so cold and silent she began to long for a warmer 
friend; for she thought it very sad and tiresome to be 
always loving and never loved, as you would find, 
Effie, dear, if mamma should neglect to caress you 
for only just one day. 
Well, as I told you, Teeny had a very affectionate 


“WHICH IS IT TO BE, CRUST OR CRUMB?" 


When Miss H. was a little girl, she was known by | nature, and she longed to possess a little kitten, or 


pet of some kind that should be all her own, and that 
could in some measure reciprocate her love. Child 
as she was, she was conscious of her power of doing 
good, and bestowing pleasure upon some one of God’s 
living creatures, if it were only a cat or a dog. 

At length her wishes were gratified, for a good 
man whom she had often met in the neighborhood, 
and who noticed her sad, lonely little face, asked her, 
one day, if she would like a little playfellow, “ for,” 
said he, “I am going away, and I have a nice little 
dog that I would be glad to give you, for your face 
tells me you would be kind to him.” 

Most gladly was the offer accepted, and on that 
day dawned a new era for Teeny. She had nowa 
companion to whom she could show her love, and 
“ Babas” soon began to comprehend the intimate re- 
lations between himself and his mistress. 

“ Babas!” said Effie. “ Was that his name? Why 
didn’t she call him Fido?” 

“Tecan only tell you,” said I, “that Teeny had a 
way of her own, different from most little girls; and 
for some reason which she never told me, she chose 
this strange name.” Babas was a beautiful dog, with 
long silky hair, which Teeny kept very clean and nice. 
His face was full of intelligence, and he was the con- 
stant sharer of Teeny’s comforts and disomforts, her 
joys and her sorrows. 
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One day as they were on a 
little ramble together over the 
dismal marshes which lay near 
her house, they found a stray 
kitten crying piteously. Babas’s 
first impulse was to fly after her 
and set her to scampering; but 
Teeny reproved him, and taking 
the kitten tenderly in her arms, 
said, ** Listen to me, Babas. We 
three must be good friends. Kitty 
must go home with us, and: you 
must not worry her, or be jeal- 
ous if I love her.” Babas seemed 
to comprehend every word she 
==| spoke, but it was a hard lesson 
for him to learn. Like other 
dogs, he wanted to be the sole 
pet; but in a short time he con- 
quered the feeling, and though 
Kitty was shy of him at first, in 
| a few weeks they became excel- 
lent friends. 

And now let me tell you what 
affection and companionship did 
for the sad face of Teeny. How 
| cheerful it became! How full 
and flexible the pretty lips as 
they became accustomed to the 
use of tender, caressing words! 
There was a new light in her eye 
and a freshness in her whole be- 
ing. Her laughter came in sil- 
very ripples as she played and 
frolicked with her pets. 

“ But, Aunty,” said Effie, “did 
Babas and Kitty love ‘Teeny as 
much as she loved them ?” 

“Oh, yes, their love seemed 
almost human. Babas knew as 
well as anybody that when the 
twelve o'clock bell rang, Teeny 
would soon be home from school, 
and he always waited on_ the 
door-step till she came in sight, 
when off he would start with the 
greatest delight to meet her; and 
then he would caper and _frisk 
about her all the way home as 
though he was crazy with joy. 
Then, no sooner had she entered 
the house, than Kitty would hear 
her footsteps, and rousing from 
her pleasant doze, would come 
purring and rubbing her nose 
about her in a most gratified way; 
and the mutual happiness, good 
will and affection of this little 
trio was very pleasant to see.” 

I have told you that Teeny’s mother was very 
poor. She was often sick, too, and could never work 
very hard. ‘Teeny did all she could to help her, but 
as she was very constant at school, and faithful to all 
her duties there, she had but little time for other 
work. No doubt some ill-natured people thought her 
very foolish to burden her mother with animals to 
feed, when they could scarcely get bread for them- 
selves; but both Teeny and her mother felt that a 
sadder day than they had yet known must come to 
them, before they would give up the comfort and Joy 
these little pets brought them—it was their only lux- 
ury. Ah, but many a time did the little mistress go 
supperless to bed, while Babas and Kitty were sent 
out to forage for themselves, as the soldiers say: 
Babas knew when the closet was empty, and if he 
could have spoken he would have said, “ Oh, my dear 
little mistress, if you could only gnaw a bone as [ can, 
or relish a bit of liver, how quickly would I find tt 
for you!” And Kitty would sometimes come in with 
a little bird, and lay it proudly at Teeny’s feet, won 
dering, no doubt, that she did not at once devour 
the delicate morsel. 

When Teeny’s mother could spare the money, she 
would sometimes allow her to stop at the baker's shop 
on her way from school, and get a loaf of wheat 
bread—it was a rare treat. New, fresh, sweet bread! 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


How delicious the smell! Then what a scampering 
and scrambling and wagging of tails, as ‘Teeny took 
off the wrapper! Up on Teeny’s little bench would 
they jump, and with eager, expectant faces, and open 
mouths, await their usual portion. Teeny felt so big 
with power now that she was like a little queen about 
to confer some royal favor upon her subjects. But 
economy in the division of the loaf must be used, for 
it must serve for several meals. Sometimes her sub- 
jects would get the outside pieces, sometimes the 
broken fragments; and she would often say to Babas, 
as she cut the loaf, “ Which is it to be, crust or 
crumb?” Babas would smack his lips, and give bis 
tail an extra wag, much as to say, “ No matter which, 
if it only comes soon ;” while Kitty’s tail would_be- 
come erect, but a little kinky, like your kitty’s, Effie, 
when you are pouring milk into her saucer. 

“ But, Aunty,” said Effie, “ your story about little 

Teeny is so nice, I almost forgot that she is now the 
handsome, beautiful lady we met this morning. _Is it 
really, truly so, Aunty, or are you making it all 
u ? ” 
“No, darling, Miss HI. was really the little Teeny 
of my story. Her life has been very eventful and 
interesting, and some day when you are older I will 
tell you more about her.” 

“ Aunty, dear, if Iam kind and gentle to my pony 
and my pigeons and my kitten, do you think they 
will love me as well as Babas loved Teeny ?” 

“ Most certainly, my darling. They will love you 
and obey you; and though they are but brutes, their 
affection will be to you a constant joy.” 

“ Good-night.” 
“ Good-night.” 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
When is an Omnibus or Horse Car Full? 

Mr. Epirror:—In your July number, I notice a 
communication from “ Citizen,” and a reply from Mr. 
Hathorne, in regard to alleged over-loading of the 
coaches on the “ Citizens’ Line.” I know nothing 
in regard to the truth or falsity of the allegations 
made and disputed; but it seems to me the contro- 
versy opens up directly another question, which ought 
to be kept open till legally settled, and settled in 
conformity to the humane principles which your 
paper so faithfully and honorably advoeates. 

That question is: How many persons is it proper 
and right for a two-horse coach to carry,—the same 
having been constructed to seat twelve persons inside ? 
And how many shall a two-horse railroad car (con- 
structed to seat twenty-four persons) be allowed to 
carry? ‘The answers to these questions depend, of 
course, upon the weight of the load that two horses 
in good health can easily draw, for five or six 
hours each day, for I charitably suppose the corpor- 
ations and coach owners do not compel their horses 
to draw heavy loads on the ten-hour system. 

I hope you will insist upon having this question 
legally settled; not only for the sake of the faithful 
and now oppressed dumb animals, but also to relieve 
somewhat the present sufferings of a frequently 
suffocated travelling public. 

Tam told that in Paris the publie coaches or cars 
have fixed limits to the number of’ passengers they 
are allowed to carry; and that when up to the legal 
limit, the driver or conductor is obliged to display a 
sign with the word “ complet” (or as we should say 
“full”) painted upon it in legible letters. In this 
more favored country, an omnibus or a ear is never 
supposed to be full, and horseflesh is never supposed 
to fail. Is it not about time, Mr. Editor, that the in- 
telligent and humane people of Boston, at least, should 
sist upon a different rule ? 

W. H. Wueerer. 

Rowe Pracr, July 7. 


Overloaded Cars. 


Mr. Eprror :—Cannot the “ Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals” do something to pre- 
vent the shameful overloading of horse cars which so 
often takes place? I have, within five minutes, seen 
4 car pass my window, full inside, and with more 
than twenty-five men and boys on the top, and this 
drawn by two horses !— Transcript. 


[Mr. Angell’s Letter— Continued from 33d page.) 
from nosebags at the wayside, watering them, and 
carefully sponging and washing them. Our cabman 
did not strike his horse once the whole distance down 
and back, and when the horse stumbled and fell, 
treated him like a pet child. And then the omni- 
buses, larger than ours, carrying more outside than 
in, yet I have not seen a poor looking omnibus horse 
in London, and the drivers seem humane. No swear- 
ing, not a checkrein on a buss horse or cab horse in 
all London. I went to the great national dog-show 
the other day, and,there was a fine old lady distrib- 
uting little papers on cruelty to animals, and near 
by I found the Temporary Home for lost and starv- 
ing dogs, which, since its establishment in 1860, has 
given relief to nearly seventeen thousand. The ani- 
mals here are no fools. Only the other day at the 
Zovlogical Gardens I saw an elephant, who could 
not reach a cracker because of an intervening bar, 
extend his trunk beyond the cracker and blow it 
within reach. Only a few days since, a dog at Hyde 
Park saved a man from drowning by diving under 
water and bringing him out by the collar. Only a 
short time since, at a great musical performance at 
the Crystal Palace, a little linnet flew to the orches- 
tra and carolled {forth before the vast audience such 
a song of thanksgiving, as though its little throat 
would burst. Not only are there great public parks, 
squares and gardens in London, covering some two 
thousand acres, but over a great part of the city the 
yards of houses are large, and have little gardens 
and trees, and so it happens that, sitting at my win- 
dow here in the heart of this great city, I hear the 
songs of birds every morning, and even now, as I 
write, they are chirping about me, and mingled with 
them are the cries of London, not unmusical, but to 
the uninitiated as incomprehensible as the language 
of the birds. 
A FEW HINTs. 

To the stranger coming here a few hints may 
be useful. You will find a corps of commission- 
ers, composed mostly of men who have been in the 
army, similar to our Soldiers’ Messenger Corps, who, 
for a slight compensation, will act as guides, and 
they are reliable men. You will find policemen in 
uniform everywhere. There are about nine thousand 
of them. They are fine men, and will rightly direct 
you. You will find the tops of omnibuses most 
excellent points of observation, and drivers well dis- 
posed. You can shoot up and down the Thames on 
fast steamers all day for a few shillings. You can 
take a seat in Hyde Park fora penny or two, and 
see the wealth and beauty of England ride and drive 
by you. You can take one railroad and ride for 
miles under the city, or another and ride over it, on 
a level with the tops of houses. You can go into the 
courts and hear discussions between all sorts of wigs 
and gowns. You can go to hair-dressers and have 
your hair brushed by machinery, or to stables and 
see horses cleaned in the same way. You will feel 
safe about your letters when you sce that all the 
mails are carried in closed and fastened vehicles. 
You will see great furniture wagons, which move 
goods all over the kingdom by road, steamer or rail, 
without unpacking. You will see horrible hearses 
covered wtth black plumes, and paid mourners in 
black, with long, black veils streaming from their 
hats, as though there were no heaven. Or you may 
go to church, as I did the other day, at Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle in the morning, at St. Paul’s in the 
afternoon, and at Westminster Abbey in the even- 
ing, filled with England’s sculptured monuments. 
We have none such at home. I gaze upon them 
with wonder. But even in their very presence my 
mind sometimes wanders off. I remember how the 
bell of every steamer that ploughs the waters of the 
Potomac, passing the home of Washington, tolls a 
requiem to the memory of the illustrious dead. I 
remember those golden words of our great President 
at Gettysburg, and those touching words of our noble 
Governor to the Mayor of Baltimore, which brought 
tears into so many eyes. I remember how I heard 
the British sailors, in the early morning, on the 
steamer that brought me here, chanting that glorious 
hallelujah chorus of him whose soul is still marching 
on, and I think these are monuments to be preferred. 

GT he 


A good Cow is Lovely. 

A vague idea seems to prevail with some that a 
good cow makes her milk in some mysterious way, 
drawing it from the depths of her moral consciousness, 
rather than from the food which she puts into her 
machine. Some farmers seem to act upon this theory 
and thus take pains not to supply their cows with 
plenty of good succulent food. Verily, these Sol 
Silcox farmers have their reward; their cows look 
meanly, and give as little milk as possible. 

A good cow deserves a better man than that. A 
good cow does her utmost to minister to our pleasure 
and profit, and deserves careful and good treatment. 
Remember that, after a sort, she is violating her nature 
to please us. The natural or wild cow gives milk to 
suckle her young for a few months, and then runs dry 
some eight or nine months of the year; while our 
cow gives her milk for ten months in the year with- 
out ceasing. We deprive her of the pleasure of 
suckling her young, and say to her: “ Grind up this 
fodder into milk for us—work !” and she does it, pro- 
ducing for us some three thousand quarts of milk per 
year. We have induced her to forego her own 
pleasure, to forego her child and to work for us; and 
for my part I hold her to be a lovely beast. He 
therefore, who strikes a cow, er kicks a cow, or starves 
a cow, deserves the stick, the kick, and starvation. 
When I am king, I propose to myself to keep, for 
such fellows’ use, a breezy knoll, wind always north, 
thermometer at 10 degrees, a gentle breeze, rain sea- 
soned with hail, a four-rail fence, mostly tumbled 
down; in this delicious retreat I propose to allow the 
Sol Sileoxes to stand, without overcoats, with their 
backs up and their heads down; there they can chew 
their cuds, and perhaps find them sweet—as the good 
cows do not. 

What we ask the cow to do, and what she does do, 
is to convert cheap and uninviting food into good and 
dear food. Now, the cow does not want to do this, 


.she wishes to suckle her calf, to lick it and play with 


it, and then to wander at her own sweet will along 
the meadows and bushy pastures. But she foregoes 
her own wishes, and pleases us; and more than that, 
she does it kindly and serenely. Is she not then a 
lovely beast paper. 


How To Ferp Cuickens.—I have kept fowls and 
raised chickens for many years. For several years 
past I have fed chicks with corn meal prepared by 
mixing with boiling water, and after standing thirty 
minutes it is ready to feed. I usually salt it slightly, 
sufficiently to taste the salt, and believe the salting 
prevented gapes, as I have not lost a chick by that 
disease since I used salt, and previously I did lose from 
gapes. Salt is destructive to worms. That the young 
chicks may have a variety, I also feed wheat screen- 
ings, and on these I pour boiling water, both to swell 
and soften the screenings, and wash out the dust and 
smut. Pour off the water, and pour on again if 
necessary to cleanse the screenings, and after stand- 
ing a few hours, feed. I also give my fowls and 
chicks all scraps from the chandlers, chopped and 
broken fine. This they consume with great avidity. 
Pluck cut fine once a week, or oftener, is picked up 
very quickly. Clam shells and bones broken fine [ 
also feed. Shells and bones are easily broken on a 
stone with a hatchet. To save stooping and to keep 
above the fowls, I place the stone on a box, on which 
is also a piece of oak plank, to cut the scraps and 
break the bones. I have no trouble with soft-shelled 
eggs or gapes—and since my hen-house floor is of 
wood, and coal ashes, six inches deep, the lice have 
disappeared from my poultry. My chicken coops 
are stationary, and have a floor of ashes. Fresh 
ashes are supplied as ofien as is necessary.—Country 
Gentleman. 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.— CoLrriner. 
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Overloaded Cars. 

Commonwealth against James Lewis and John 
Slavin, conductor and driver of a city passenger 
railway car, is a case in which the defendants were 
indicted for torturing their beasts by overloading 
the car with passengers. This case is a test one, 
and while we shall lament the necessity for another 
such example, we trust the examples will not be 
withheld as often as necessity for them recurs. 
Principles are involved in this verdict as broad 
as the rights of persons, and as wide as the field of 
humanity. He is driven to a narrow excuse who 
sees in the complaint only the sordid wish to grasp 
a reward, or the selfish desire to inflict hate. The 
society have a mission to fulfil, and they would be 
derelict to every pretension if they neglected the 
more fruitful sources of suffering, and gave their 
attention only to those flagrant cases which out- 
rageously offend. 

It is a reproach upon hwnanity for injury to the 
lower animals to take the shape of license. For 
years the influence of this journal has been thrown 
against the practice of crowding the passenger cars 
to repletion, and overtaxing the brutes that draw 
them. The yoice of reason, however, seemed weak 
against what was a custom stimulated by the 
thoughtlessness of the passengers themselves, the 
ambition of the conductors and drivers, and the 
cupidity of the corporations. We scarcely knew 
how to divide the outrage or the crime, but hap- 
pily the judge’s charge in the premises will save us 
from trouble in the future. No party has a right to 
violate the laws of humanity by overtaxing the 
powers of a draught animal, and the persons in 
charge of them are primarily responsible for the 
cruelty. It thus becomes the duty of the driver to 
guard his charge carefully, report to the conductor 
their condition, and inform him promptly when 
their capacity is suiliciently taxed. This line of 
conduct should be sedulowsly pursued in the ab- 
sence of any corporate regulation, and it should 
always be remembered that any counter regulation 
is simply void, for corporations cannot enact to do 
an unlawful or inhuman thing. 

The conductor’s duties anel responsibilities be- 
come accordingly plain. He is to hearken unto the 
report of the driver, and has plenary powers on 
board his car for the refusal of passengers after it 
is sufficiently filled. We are aware that this must 
bring him into many a contest with over-anxious 
and irascible passengers who have left their good 
sense at home, if perchance they ever had any. 
But this will only be for a little while; for the 
crowding business is an abuse that has grown into 
custom, and every one will quickly acknowledge 
the propriety of a vigorous corrective. Let the 
power of the conductor, therefore, be firmly and 
impartially exercised, and he will be astonished at 
his own triumphs. It may be flattering to his 
assiduity to make a profitable return to the com- 
pany’s treasury, but it should be greater cause of 
congratulation to have obeyed the laws of human- 
ity, and conserved the rights of those whom the 
company agree to accommodate. 

The case in question leaves almost untouched 
the responsibilities of the common carrier, and the 
rights that accrue to the passenger under the laws 
of carriage. It was sufficient, for the time being, 
to instruct upon the grounds of humanity alone. 
But it must not be forgotten that a payment of 
fares entitles a passenger, under an implied con- 
tract, toa seat. He does not pay for the privilege 
of riding, on some exposed and dangerous part of 
the car perhaps, but fora seat. If such is not pro- 
vided, he has been injured, and may recover dam- 
ages, and should the injury prove of a positive 
character, as often happens, the damages may be 
of the most exemplary character. The fact is, the 
more this method of carriage is examined, the 
greater the number of duties revealed. A conduc- 
tor’s position is no sinecure. He is the custodian 
of his car, and that presupposes a thorough under- 
standing of the relative rights and duties of the 
carrier and the carried. 

This decision will be gladly welcomed by every 
citizen. It is the dawn ofa reform which has been 
long insisted upon, but which has been staved off 
for speculative reasons. Now that it has the law 
and a verdict to back it, let it be pushed to a con- 
clusion, and let comfort, safety and humanity come 
about.— Philadelphia Press. » 
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Hon. WM. B. WASHBURN, Greenfield. 


ALFRED R. FIELD, Esq 


-» Greenfield. 


Hon. GEORGE H. GILBERT, Ware, (deceased _) 


Hon. SAMUEL WILLIsT 


‘ON, Easthampton. 


Wo. B. HALE, Esq., Northampton. 
Mon. HENry W. Bisnop, Lenox. 


JOHN WINTHROP, Esq. 


» Stockbridge. 


Hon. JOHN Z. GOODRICH, Stoekbridge. 
Hon. THOMAS TALBOT, Billerica, 

Hon. E. B. GILLETT, Westfield. 

Hon. J. T. ROBINSON, Adams. 

Hon. VALORUS Tart, Upton. 

Hon. DANIEL L. HARRIs, Springfield. 


Hon. ELIPHALET TRAS 


K, Springfield. 


Hon. FRANCIS W. Birp, Walpole. 

GEORGE TAYLOR, Esq., Chicopee. 

Hon. R. H. LEAVETT, Charlemont. 
Hon. L. M. H1LLs, Amherst. 

GEO. BURBANK, Esq., Brighton. 


Hon. CHARLES FIELD, 


Athol. 


HENRY H. PETERS, Esq., Jamaica Plain. 
Hon. AARON C, MAYHEW, Milford. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Esq., Concord 
Col. THEODORE LYMAN, Brookline 


Directors. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
WILLIAM GRAY. 
RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr. 
Geo. TYLER BIGELOW. 
HENRY SALTONSTALL. 
W. W. MORLAND. 

D. D. SLADE. 
GEORGE NOYES 
THOMAS CONEY. 
FRANKLIN Evans. 
Joun REED. 

Wa. G. WEL» 


APPLETON. 
JOSEPH B. GLOVER. 
Henry H. PETERS. 
FRaAxK B. Fay. 


HENRY SALTONSTALL, 


Treasurer. 


FRANK B. Fay, 


Secretary. 


CHARLES A. CURRIER, 


Special Agest. 


{For Our Dumb Animals. } 
Shall Pigeons Drink? 

Tantalus, ‘tis said, died of thirst, though up to his 
chin in water; for whenever he essayed to drink, 
the water receded from him. Our sympathies were 
strongly wronght upon a day or two since, while 
looking at the beautiful fountain in the square in front 
of the Waverley House, in Charlestown. It was a 
very warm day, and eight or ten pigeons had assem. 
bled upon the curb-stone surrounding the fountain, to 
get a drink from the surface of the basin. ‘The curb 
is rounded and perfectly smooth, and stands some 
five inches above the water. As the poor doves 
reached down into the basin, their feet would slip 
on the smooth curb before they could dip their bills, 
and several of them, after making ineffectual efforts 
to drink, slipped into the water, and after much 
struggling, flew away without slaking their thirst, 
We watched them for fifteen or twenty minutes in 
their vain attempts to drink, and the temptation was 
great to scale the iron railing, and place in the water 
something that might serve as a foothold for these 
mute suflerers, whose claims upon us for convenient 
watering places are none the less than those of other 
dumb creatures. Would it not be a good plan to 
place in this little inclosure, as well as in the pond 
on Boston Common, a few stone blocks, rising an 
inch or two above the surtace of the water, to serve 
as resting-places for these little innocents, when they 
come to these natural watering places ? rR. 


Shall Horses be Clipped? 

Gentlemen! is it by your will and order that the 
natural covering which the wisdom of Heaven has 
provided the docile creatures subjected to your pleas- 
ure should be clipped and singed from off their 
bodies in winter’s icy season? Could words, were 
they permitted to speak, more eloquently utter their 
pangs, than do the foam and blood upon their lacer- 
ated jaws, which iron chains and crooked bits inflict? 
Was ever pillory more cruel than that which thought- 
less vanity imposes in the hateful checkrein ? 

With you, I know, these cruelties are uninten- 
tional. Will you not from this hour determine that 
they shall be suppressed ? HENRY BERGH. 

{ Will some of our horse men who believe in clip- 
ping write us an article in defence of it? We want 
to shed light on both sides, for we know that many 
men have their horses clipped because they believe 
it a humane practice—Ep. ] 


Ohio Speaks. 
Wanted: Copies of the Law and Constitution of the Society 
Jor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The undersigned has often been the unhappy wit- 
ness of unwonted cruelty to animals, or, heartsick, 
rushed away, leaving them to the sport (?) of their 
tormentors. And recently a man—no, a biped being 
—cheeks and countenance glowing with hilarity, told 
me, “ We are going to have rare sport in town to- 
night; we have caught a great coon, and there are 
bets of seven dollars it will whip,” stating a number 
of dogs. I reasoned with him as well as I could, but 
I think to no avail. I never inquired the result of 
the sport, but resolved to make an effort to have an 
ellicient law in Ohio to protect dumb animals, of 
every kind, from unnecessary suffering. What I want 
is codperation in the work, to be commenced now, in 
getting subscribers to memorials to the next Legisla- 
ture, and I want some kind brothers to send me sev- 
eral copies of the Law and Constitution of said So- 
ciety in Massachusetts. I want a number for distri- 
bution and use. In behalf of suffering brutes, 

Yours fraternally, Jno. F. LuKens. 

West Mansfield, Logan Co., O., May, 1869. 

—Banner of Light. 

We have supplied his wants, and trust he will not 
cease his efforts till Ohio has a society and an efficient 
law. There is need enough of work in New Eng- 
land, still more at the West. Let friends in all the 
States where no organization exists commence 4 
movement. We can supply them with copies of the 
law of several States, and with back numbers of our 
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"IMPORTANT 
1) Farmers aud Wool Growers. 


Ralston’s Patent Improved 


RALSTON’S 


IMPROVED 


SHEEP SHEARS, 


"SU VAHS 


0} 


These SHEARS claim the following advan- 
tages over the COMMON SHEARS: 


1, They CLIP TWICE AS FAST—a saving of 50 
per cent. in time to the farmer in a busy season. 
2. They CLIP CLOSER and leave a SMOOTHER 
SURFACE. 

3. They cannot cuT the skin of the SHEEP, 
the GUARDS forming a perfect protection. 

4. They clip FINE WOOLED sheep with facility. 
5. They are SIMPLY and STRONGLY construct- 
ed,and NoT LIABLE TO GET OUT OF REPAIR. 
6. ANYBODY can work them advantageously. 


[Extract from Scientific American, Jan. 11, *68.] 


“The advantages of these Shears over those 
ordinarily used are apparent at a glance. A 
movable cutter is pivoted to the face of the sta- 
tionary cutter, which is divided into fingers or 
bars, each one presenting a cutting edge to the 
action of the movable blade. A slot in the free 
end of the spring handle and a screw at the end 
of the vibrating cutter governs the throw of the 
blade. The forks of the blade readily enter the 
matted fleece, thus facilitating the operation of 
shearing, and the action of the blades insures a 
drawing cut requiring less power, and producing 
acleaner cut, than the ordinary Shears. The 
eer of the cutter can be regulated to suit any 
and.” 


These Shears are bound to supplant 
the ordinary Shears. 


The following letters are from extensive Sheep 
owners and practical ciippers, to whom parties 
requiring further information are respectfully 
referred. 


Slippery Rock, Pa., Jan. 2, 1869. 
Mr. Joun RALSTON, Sir :—I have tested your 
Shears, and find them superior to the ordinary 
kind, both in speed and doing nice work; and 
they are very safe in regard to cutting the sheep. 
CHAS. M. CHRISTIE. 


Slippery Rock, Jan. 2, 1869. 
Mr. Joun RAtston, Sir:—I consider your 
Shears a valuable improvement, as they are not 
liable to cut the Sheep, and cut smooth and 
Close, LEWIS PATTERSON. 


Venango County, Pa., Cranberry Tp., 

Dec. 5, 1868. 

Mr. Joun RALSTON, Sir:—I have used your 

Improved Sheep Shears last season, and I find a 

very great improvement over the old Shears in 

tapidity of the work, and the ease by which it is 

tecomplished. They are not liable to get out of 
repair, and do not cut the sheep. 

Yours truly, 
SETH B. ALEXANDER. 


Slippery Rock, Butler Co., Pa., Dec. 1868. 

Mr. JoHN RALSTON, Sir:—I have had your 
Shears tested on my place for two seasons, and 
consider them superior to all others in every 
way, more speedy and safe, not cutting the 
“ee cutting smoother, and almost any one can 
them. SAMUEL McWHA. 


For agencies or rights address 
EDWIN LYON, 
BUTLER, Pa. 


imen pair On exhibition at the Rooms of 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
ls, in Boston and New York. 


Sample pair forwarded upon receipt of $5. 


Ag 


JESSOP'S CANDIES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


{0 Tremont Street, Boston, 
(A few doors below the Museum.) 
MANUFACTORY: 

COR. HARVARD AND COLUMBIA STREETS, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
RE 
WRIGHT & POTTER, 
Printers, 

Have removed to 79 Milk St. 


(COR. FEDERAL.) 


Constitutions and Blanks for Sons of Tempe- 
rance, Good Templars, and other Temperancegr- 
ganizations, Town reports, Sunday School Cata- 
logues, and all other kinds of printing, done 
promptly, neatly, and cheaply. 


HORSE. 


In this progressive age, when the minds of | 


| 


thousands are engaged in inventing machinery 
of every description to add to the comforts of | 
the human family, it may be stated that dumb | 
animals have not been forgotten. FRENCH & | 
COFFIN (Importers and Jobbers of Sedtery | 
and Carriage Hardware, Harness, Patent and | 
Enameled Leather, Wheels, and Wheel-Stock, | 
Horse-Blankets, and Lap-Rugs, &c., 59 MILK | 
STREET, Boston), have several articles for 
ameliorating the distress of that noble animal 
the horse. Among which is an arrangement for 
interfering horses, patent bits for horses with 
sensitive mouths, saddles which do away with 
galling, linen sheets and fly-nets which, to a 
very considerable extent, keep that enemy of 
animals, the green fly, from worrying them, &c. 
They also have constantly on hand the very best 
Oak-Tanned Harness and Russet-Bridle Leather, 
and all articles usually kept: by first-class houses 


in their line. 


_ FRENCH & COFFIN, 


59 Milk St., Boston. 
| Rabber-Covered 
DRIVING-BITS. 


| (Hale’s Patent Adjustable Cover.) 


The use of these bits effects ease in driving, 
| and comfort to the horse.. They are the best bits 
| for general driving, and are unequalled for hard- 
| bitted or for tender-mouthed horses. Price, 
{according to finish, from two to five dollars 
each, 
| SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ALFRED HALE & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


RUBBER GOODS, 


23 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


| 


MEN AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 


OF FASHIONABLE STYLE, 


And every desirable material, which has been 
selected with particular regard to the taste and 
means of all classes of purchasers, and manu- 
factured expressly for the 


RETAIL TRADE. 


“Lanne Sales and Suall Prof” 


has ever been OUR motto; and under the 
One Price Cash System, our customers 
obtain better bargains than can elsewhere be 
found. 


In our Custom Department we have a large 
assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOESKINS, 
and VESTINGS, where orders will be promptly 
executed and full satisfaction warranted. 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, &C, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS & SON, 
32 & 34 NORTH ST. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


(Successors to M. J. Whipple & Co.) 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Artists’ Colors aud Materials, 


of every description, 


SEEET Wax, 


and Materials for 
WAX FLOWER MAKING, 


Sketching Materials, for Artists and Amateurs, comprising in 
part, Sketch-Books, Sketch-Blocks, Charcoal, Pencils, &c., 


AT THE OLD STAND OF Mf. J. WHIPPLE & (9.35 CORNIILL. 


MARSTON’S 


DINING SALOON, 


For LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


Nos. 23, 25, & 27 Brattle Street, | 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 


L. W. SMALLEY, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Choice 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO, 


MEERSCHAUMS,.in great variety, 


32 COURT STREET, 
In Adams’ Express Building, BOSTON. 


HIRE ON THE HEARTH’ 


‘‘A hard coal fire, burning fiercely, flat on the hearth, 
on a level with the floor, warming the feet delightfully, 
with an oblong fire-place nearly two feet across, with 
no blower, no dust, and absolutely no gas; the ashes 
need removing but once a year, while, by the extra 
heat, pure air direct from out-doors is conveyed to an 
upper room, without the possibility of meeting with 
any red-hot metallic surface, or with any corrupting 
surface whatever— it is simply pure air warmed. A 
correspondent who has used one of these low-down 
grates in a room 18 feet square, for six years, says: 
‘I have never known a day that a fire was made in 
the morning was not equal to the day, no matter 
what the temperature was outside.’ ”’ 

“To those who dislike farnace-heat, and who wish 
to have at least one room in the house where there 
are absolutely all the advantages of a wood fire—the 
oxygen which supplies the fire being supplied from 
the cellar, and not from the room itself—this open, 
low-down, easily-regulated grate, or rather fire-place, 
with its large, broad bed of burning coals, or flaming 
Kentucky, or Liverpool cannel, will be a great desid- 
eratum. No one who has a wise regard for the com- 
fort, cheerfulness, and health of a family of children, 
should be without one fora single day. This Patent 
Parlor Grate consumes about the same amount of 
coal as would a common grate, giving out, however, 
as is supposed, near one-third more heat—the soft, 
| delicious heat of an old-fashioned wood fire (the oxy- 
| gen being supplied from without). It is equally adapt- 
| ed to burning soft coal, hard coal, or wood.""—Hall’s 
| Journal of Health. 


This Improved Grate, 
AND 
WALTER BRYENT’S PATENT FURNACE, 
Manufactured by 


BALLOU & CO., 


| 
| 112 PORTLAND, NEAR CHARDON ST., BOSTON. 


KEMLO’S REMEDY, 


For DIARRH@A, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYSEN- 
TERY, AND SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


Is a never-failing remedy. A cure is warranted 
in all cases. If it fails the money will be 
refunded. One wine-glass full will do more 
good than a quart of any preparation ever 
offered the public. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


F. KEMLO, 146 Washington St., 
First door North of Old South Church, 


| BOSTON, MASS. 
| PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


| ‘THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PLACE _ 
TO BUY 
CLOTHES WRINCERS 
OR WASHING MACHINES, 
Or to get your Wringers repaired, 
Is AT 
H. S. THAYER’S, 


42 ELM STREET, BOSTON. 
Entrance from the yard of Wilde’s Hotel. 


JEWRERZ 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


V.BRANDLY & CO., 


223 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 
/Subscription, $1.00 per Annum. 


Postage free in Suffolk County; out of the County, three 
| cents per quarter. 


| To Sunday Schools, 50 Copies for Thirty Dollars! 


Postage on Fifty Copies to one Address, $1.50 
per annum. 


(A GOOD ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
J. HARRIS & SON, 
No. 46 Kingston, corner Beach Street, 


OPPOSITE BOSTON & ALBANY 
RAILROAD DEPOT & U. 8. HOTEL. BOSTON Mass, 


All of the most eminent physicians that have examined it agree 
that it is the only correct principle ever applied in the construction of 

a syringe, and the only one that can be used with safety. Being U 
““SELF-ACTING,” it is much more easy in its application. It has no 
valves to get out of order—“NO AIR INJECTED.” It has the best 
“NASAL DoUCHE” attached for the Catarrh. Those needing such 

an article have only to test it to be convinced that it is the best now 

in use, 


Received the First Premium at the N.H. State Fair, and Premium 
and Silver Medal at the New England Fair, I868. 


The only manufacturers in the United States of Swelled or Raised Weather-Vanes made HH. KFATRBAN KS & CO., 


entirely of Copper; all others being made partly of Zine or Iron, on which gold-leaf remains 
brilliant but a short time, as all the Zinc and Iron Headed Vanes and Zine Balls that have been put SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
up during the past few years will testify, the gold-leaf having disappeared. Our designs are all 


new and perfect; the HEADs, Bopirs, and BALLS are all made of Copper, —made in the best No. Court Street, BOSTON. 
manner possible, and entirely of copper. Copper Heads, Copper Bodies, and Copper Balls gilded 


with 23-karat gold leaf. Call at our spacious Factory and Salesroom, and examine the largest SonrDpD BY “xtais DRUGGISTS. 


and only stock of Copper Weather-Vanes in America. SEND FOR PRice-List. 


CROQUET, 
2000 Sets !! 2 | BOOK of Linen Gre 


Good Maple Sets for $3.75 and upward, sent { a) cian Suits. 
carefully packed to any part of the United states. 
See Illustrated Popular 

10 Styles, combining durability and elegance. ; Soest i 
Being manufactured by machinery in the winter 
months, they are better seasoned, and we can DR. A. J. HOPKINS 130 STATE STREET, ; 4 
offer them much cheaper than they are sold MAGIC Boys’ Linen Jackets and Pants. . 


CONGRESS HEALING POWDER, BosTON. 


fine as Dust. only ond 
Cure (speedy and sure) for SCRATCHES. 
GREASE HEELS, THRUSH, or WOUNDS and Boys’ Linen Metropolitan Suits, all 


/ ‘ T SORES on Ss. S. GAY. A. F. GAY. | Prices. 
. |New Stable Fixtures. 


TRADE 


BROOKS? Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 
Ts unexcelled for its rich, | Prepared by Dr. ANDREW J. Horktns, over| PERFECT DRAINAGE. Boys’ Linen Coats in great variety. 
ST ee (a beautiful thirty years a Veterinarian, and late Chief . 
austinct € b VERY Veterinary Surgeon in the Army. PATENTED OCT. 6, 1868. : 
purple-black) and free| Tested sind recommended by hundreds of Army 


wy ites | oflicers, celebrated horse owners, eminent physi- 
Slowing qualities. | cians, ete.; Maj.Gen. STONEMAN, Maj -Gen. 
BURNSIDE, Mr. DANIEL MACE, the celebrated 
driver and trainer, Mr. EruRaAImM PLUMMER, 
Superintendent Post & Nichols’ stables, New 
York, Mr. Bupp DosLe. 


The Largest, the Most Stylish and 
Best-made stock of Boys’ Clothing gener- 
ally to be found in Boston, 


Extracts from a few of our many Testimonials. 


“ Have used it over a year, and the longer we I 
use it the better we like.” Watchman (§ Rejlector. The discovery of the HEALING POWDER marks | 
A clear, smooth, beautiful Ink, singularly free, ® NEW ERA in the treatment of wounds and | 
from sediment.—N.Y. Helectic, February, 1869. | external diseases, discarding poisonous washes, | 
I should be glad to see it introduced into all the | ointments, liniments, and irritants. On the first | 
public schools of Boston.—J/. ). Philbrick, Supt. | application the Magic Powder begins a cure. 
Hoston Schools. It flows smoothly, improves With it any BOY ean cure the SCRATCHES. 
in purity and beauty of color.—P. S. Gilmore. , (See directions for use.) _ 

“It is used in this institution and preferred to Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and No 
any other.”—Continental Bank, Boston. | HUMBUG. 


For sale by all the ory Drug and Country | 
D. B. BROOKS & BROTHER, | 


Stores in the United States and Canadas, Ad- 
Manufacturing Stationers, 


dress orders to A. J. HOPKINS & CO., Prop’rs, 
55 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


AT 


MURDOCK & CO, 
Successors to Bent, Griffith & Co., 3 


Manutacturers & Dealers. 


See occurring recommendations in Wilkes’ | 


| 

| Providence, Rhode Tsland. 
Spirit of the Times, * Veterinary Department,” | CALL AND EXAMINE GOODS. 9 - OF 

in answer to correspondents. ; | No. 11 MARSHALL STREET, BOSTON, 23, 24 & 25 Dock Square. 
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